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to one of the chief clauses of the Golden Bull, which
forbade all associations and unions within the
empire. It is no doubt on this account that the
Hansa, like the Venetian Republic, kept its organi-
zation so secret. Even in its own day people were
but vaguely informed as to the working of its
government, and as to the number and extent of its
dominions.

The very natural question arises now that our League
is mature, How many cities did it count in its federa-
tion ? but it cannot be answered with precision. Nay,
this question can receive no final reply in any period
of the Hansa's history. The towns that joined did
not always do so permanently, or were not able to
maintain their place, and to fulfil their duties. Often,
too, they proved restive and were " unhansed," and it
was no easy or inexpensive matter to be readmitted.
The ban of the Hansa was more potent than that of
pope or emperor. A town that fell under it lost its
commerce at one blow. Thus, for example, Bremen,
headstrong and stiff-necked, anxious to play an undue
part in the Hansa League, saw itself shut out in 1356,
because one of its burghers had traded with Flanders
at a time when such trading was forbidden. The
municipality, called upon to punish him, took his part,
with the result that for thirty years the town was "un-
hansed/' thirty miserable years, during which " the
city was impoverished, grass grew in its streets, and
hunger and desolation took up their abode in its
midst," so writes a contemporary eyewitness. Rein-
stated at last, Bremen had to take up heavy responsi-
bilities in atonement for its misdeeds.